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ABSTRACT 

This study analyzed data gathered in a Canada Land 
Inventory project in British Columbia; the purpose was to measure the 
degree of communication between farmers and the agricultural 
extension service by analyzing the nature and extent of contacts, and 
the relationship of the contacts to socioeconomic characteristics. 

The farmers tended to be an older group with a median education of 
eight years, beef cattle, field crops, and dairy produce their main 
products; the majority of the farms were small-scale enterprises; and 
half the respondents were employed in off-farm jobs on a part-time 
basis. They reported few personal contacts with the District 
Agriculturist; but they used impersonal contacts to a oreater extent 
and the types of contacts reached different people. A higher 
socioeconomic status of the farm family as well as higher status as a 
farmer were associated with more extension contacts. It was concluded 
that the wide variations in the extent of contact was not explained 
solely by socioeconomic differences. An extension agent may influence 
the nature and extent of contacts by the emphasis he places on 
particular methods. (EB) 
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FOREWORD 



■ Although agriculture is no longer as important in the total economy of 
British Columbia as it was at one time, it is still a crucial source of income 
for a large segment of the rural population. In too many cases, this rural farm 
population exists at a sub-marginal level that might be altered by changes in 
farming practices. But each farmer is an entrepreneur who depends solely upon 
his own judgement in managing his enterprise and often his judgement is impaired 
by inadequate knowledge. The chief source of information on agricultural matters 
is the local District Agriculturist, consequently, the contacts between the farmer 
and the agricultural agent are crucial not only for the development of the agricul- 
tural industry but also for the survival of those depending on agriculture. The 
study reported here analyzes the quantity and quality of the contacts between far- 
mers and the District Agriculturist. It considers the socio-economic character- 
istics of farmers which may influence their contacts thereby identifying the kinds 
of farmers who do or do not seek information. Through this analysis, there will 
be clues that can help the Agricultural Extension Service evaluate its present 
work with farmers as well as plan for the future. 

This study uses data collected in a Canada Land Inventory project which 
is conducting a socio-economic survey of rural areas of British Columbia. The 
aren survey reports provide descr iptions of the rural population but do not neces- 
sarily analyze the data to any particular end. Through the instrument of special 
studies of the sort reported here, detailed analyses of certain aspects of the data 
are presented. Thus, not only does the project describe the rural population of 
British Columbia, but it also supplies data that will enhance understanding of rural 
life. 

We are indebted to Dr. Gary Dickinson for preparing this for publication. 

Coolie Verner 

Professor of Adult Education 

Project Director 
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CHAPTER ONE 



INTRODUCTION 



Agriculture today Is experiencing an accelerated rate of change as a 
result of new technology, but agricultural Innovations exert little Influence on 
agricultural productivity unless they are disseminated to farmers who then use 
them. Since farm people have little direct contact with agricultural scientists 1 
agricultural extension services have been developed to serve as a link between 
the laboratory and the farm, therefore, the nature of the relationship between 
the extension agent and the farm operator Is crucial to the diffusion and adop- 
tion of agricultural innovations. 

Most of the previous studies of extension contact have been done with 
farmers In the United States. A few studies In British Columbia have made 
brief references to that subject.® Verner and Mlllerd® and Verner and Gubbels 4 



1 B.M. Rogers and H. R. Capener, The County Extension Agent and His 
Constituents , Wooster: Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, Research 
Bulletin 858, June, 1960, p. 4. 

* See Survey Reports No. 1 to 9. 

3 Coolie Verner and Frank W. Mlllerd, Adult Education and the Adoption of 
Innovations, Rural Sociological Monograph #1, Vancouver: Department of 
Agricultural Economics, University of British Columbia, 1966, pp. 43-47. 

4 Coolie Verner and Peter M. Gubbels, The Adoption or Rejection of Innovations 
by Dairy Farm Operator^ In the LowerFraser Valley. Publication No. 11, 
Ottawa: Agricultural Economic Research Council of Canada, 1967, pp. 53-54. 
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reported the contacts between farmers and agricultural extension agents in rela- 
tion to the adoption of innovations. There is still a need, however, tc describe 
and analyze in greater detail extension contacts in the Canadian rural environ- 
ment to determine the extent to which the farm population is being served by the 
agencies established to disseminate agricultural information. 

The purpose of this study is to measure the degree of communication 
between farmers and the agricultural extension service in British Columbia by 
analyzing the nature and extent of contacts, as well as the relationship of such 
contacts to the socio-economic characteristics of farm operators. 



BACKGROUND 

The task faced by an extension agent L" reaching his clientele is not an 
easy one. As an adult educator he attempts to influence the behaviour of many 
people in various situations which are subject to continual change as a lesult of 
economic and social developments. Farm operators have diverse interests and 
' vary greatly in education, training, age, cultural background, level of living, and 

other characteristics which influence their response to educational stim 'li. The 
extension agent in British Columbia also is engaged in regulatory work and this 
may sometimes conflict with his role as an adult educator. 6 

Ideally, an agricultural extension service s!.y >1 have either equal con- 
tact with all members of its constituency, or else more contact with those who 
have the greatest need for educational assistance. Rogers and Capenei?noted that 
the people making the most use of extension services are actually those segments 
of the rural pollution which have the least need for educational assistance; and 
Hurd 7 stated that agricultural extension has for the most part failed to reach the 

I 6 J.S. Allin, "The Role of Agricultural Extension in the Education of Rural Adults, ' 

Journal of Education of the Faculty of Education of the University of British 
I , Columbia, 10:36-47 (April, 1964). 

• Ibid. , p. 5. 

7 Lome Hurd, "What Farmers Bxpect of Extension", Proceedings of the Canadian 
Society of Rural Extension, Sixth Annual Meeting and Convention, November, 
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